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; IHE following pages are peuned in the earneſt 
defence of ſubſtantial Fuſtice, and from the impulſe 
of an honeſt heart. 


The Author ſolemnly diſclaims all intention of 
exciting diſreſpet to the Magiſtracy ; deprecates 
every idea of reſiſtance to the Civil Power, or wiſh + 
to obſtruet the execution of exiſting Laws. But 
merely means to ſtate with candour (both from au- 
thorities and fats, which every man may judge of), 
what appear to bim to be fallacies and cruelties, 
reſulting from the preſent. practice of Law : and 
this be undertakes in reply to an ill-adviſed publica- 


tion of a Profeſſional Addreſs, which invites re proof 
by unmerited praiſe. | ; 


He bebolds indeed with indignation the theory put 
for the practice, the form for the eſſence of - Juſtice ; 
but deſires it to be imputed rather to the control of 
precedent, than to the act of our preſent Fudges ; 
rather to the regulations of their predeceſſors, than 
to the operation of their own free- will. And he 
truſts, that a ſeuſonable declaration of his opinion 
will not be Berne a defamation of the Courts. 4 

r Sir 


Sir V. H. 48S HHU R SJ. Knight. 


SIR, 


Yo UR late charge to the Grand Jury tor 
the County of Middleſex „ breathes (it is ſaid) 
ſo much the true ſpirit of the Engliſh law, 
that it muſt be read with heart-felt ſatisfaction 
by all true Engliſhmen, to whoſe peruſal it is 
ſtrongly recommended *.“ Now, Sir, I have per- 
uſed it with great attention, and, from every 
paragraph of it, am induced to believe, that 
you could not have deſigned it for public per- 
uſal. The ſentiments it breathes, are thoſe 
(ſtrictly ſpeaking) of a lawyer; the common- 
place maxims of our Courts ; which, perhaps, 
may be deemed technically true ; but are they 
ſo in reality? This is what I mean to enquire. 
It is to be ſure, an odd ſort of a diſtinction; a 
. diſtinction which the people at large can hardly 
comprehend : for they are fmple enough to ſup- 
- Poſe that truth is an abſtract principle, a poſi- 


* The words which introduced this charge to public notice, 
under the {anion of the patriotic Mr. Reeves. 
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tive virtue, admitting of no variation how then 
(ſay they) can there exiſt two kinds of it? How 
can a general fallehood be made profeſſional 
truth? Theſe, Sir, are queries which, in the 
preſent inſtance, I preſume, ought not to be 
urged ; inaſmuch as I am unwilling to believe 
that you could intend this addreſs to paſs be- 
yond the Court in which it was delivered ; be- 
cauſe your virtues in private life have been long 
and fully eſtabliſhed in the public opinion. But, 
as an aſſociation, commonly called the place 
and penſion preſervers, have thought proper to 
publiſh this addreſs, as a medium of general po- 
litical information, I think it the duty of every 
real friend to truth, to undeceive the public . 
mind, to demonſtrate by his beſt exertions, that, . 

as it will not beara general application, it could 
only be intended relatively and partially. 

I proceed to confider its ſeveral paſſages, 
as they are preſented to the public eye. 

6 There is no nation in the world that can 
boaſt of a more perfect ſyſtem of government than 
that under which we live.” This is indeed, 
prima facie, true: the ſcheme'which unites the 
different orders in our government 1s admir- 
able—in theory ; but what is this to the peo- 
ple ? The people aſk, where is the practice * ? 

«« No man is ſo high as to be above the reasb 
of the law, and no man ſo low as not to be with- 
in its protection“ The privileged orders ſurely 


afford a degree of denial to the former part of 


this clauſe, and the obſervation, that poverty 
never paſled very ſpeedily through our, courts 


With fimilar ſophiſtry the good Judge might aſſure the 
many hundreds of honeſt men, now ſtarving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spital-fields for want of employment, that Eng- 
land is a land flowing with milk and honey. 
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of law, in ſearch of its rights, ſeems to contra- 
dict the latter. The poſition in both its parts, 
is allo ſtrongly combated by common obſerva- 
tion, as well as by Mr. Shenſtone's remark 
(Eſſay 23.) —*< Laws are generally found to be 
nets of ſuch a texture, as the little creep through, 
the great break through, and the middle-ſized 
are alone entangled in.” 

Again, by the authority of Dr. Law, which 
is adopted by Lord Lyttelton, in his Perſian 
Letters—* It is certain that the whole power 
of the King of-England cannot force an acre 
of land from the weakeſt of his ſubjects ; 
but a knaviſh attorney“ will take away his 
whole eſtate by thoſe very laws, which were 
deſigned for his ſecurity. The judges are un- 
corrupt, appeals are free; and notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe advantages, it, is uſually better 
for a man to loſe his right than to ſue for it +.” 
I preſent, Sir, the ſentiments of authors of re- 
putation rather than argument, becauſe I have 
ever obſerved men of your profeſſion to be ex- 
tremely partial to authorities. In this paragraph 
you are pleaſed to add, that « the power of the 
crown on the one hand, and the liberty of the 


* A noble (better would it have been, had he been content 
with the epithet learned) Chief of one of our Courts, lately 
obſerved that, in his opinion, © the majority of attornies were 
honeſt men;” though his patron, a, much greater authority, 
has openly with an oath, declared that he did not think there 
was an honeſt ſolicitor in the kingdom. But a ſtill greater, 
and much more upright judge—at leaſt of men and manners 
(Mr. Shenſtone, Eſſay 24.), fays, © I queſtion not but there 
are many, attornies burn with open and honeſt hearts; but I 
know not one, that has had the leaſt practice, who is not ſel- 
fiſh, trickiſh, and difingenuous.” 

+ When ſuit begins, there's Plantiff and Defendant, 
* But both are Plaintiffs, long before the end on't.” 
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ſubject on the other, are both effectually ſecured, 
and at the ſame time kept within their proper li- 
mits.” The power of the crown is indeed ftrong- 
ly ſecured :—that its limits are defined, appears 
to be denied by the late far-famed vote of 

the Houſe of Commons —““ the power of the 
crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and ought to 
be diminiſhed. - Whether the liberty of the 
fubject be limited, we need not inquire; every 
man, eſpecially in theſe times, feels the forceful 
truth of the poſition ; whether it be ſecured, let 
us alk the ſufferers under preſs-warrants,. general 
warrants, the powers of an.attorney-general, &c. 

The law of this country (you tell us) only 
lays ſuch reſtraints on the actions of individuals 
as are neceſſary for the ſafety and good order 
of the community at large. Was the marriage 
act neceſſary to the community at large? Or, 
was it not rather the ſpawn of ariſtocracy ? 
Are the game laws neceſlary for the. good: or- 
der of the community? That conſtitutional 
Judge, the late Sir William. Blackſtone ſays, 
that they are “a tyranny to the commons. 
Doctors will differ in opinion. 

So much for authorities. I might appeal to 
reaſon ; but it is not the faſhion of the pre- 
{ent day to liſten to her voice. Precedent is all 
in all. 

Your two next paragraphs are general re- 
marks not particularly applied to this country, 
but to the truth of which every man will bear 
teſtimony. Even Mr. Paine, whatever his ca- 
lumniators may ſay to the contrary, moſt fully 
admits them. In the latter you obſerve, that «<< it 
was necellary that mankind, on entering into 
the ſtate of ſociety, ſhould give up into the hands 
of the governing power of the ſtate that ſpecies 
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(Eſlay 23.) —“ Laws are generally found to be 
nets of ſuch a texture, as the little creep through, 
the great break through, and the middle-ſized 
are alone entangled in.” 
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is adopted by Lord Lyttelton, in his Perſian 


Letters“ It is certain that the whole power 
of the King of-England cannot force an acre 
of land from the weakeſt of his ſubjects ; 
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whole eſtate by thoſe very laws, which were 
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{ubje& on the other, are both effectually ſecured, 
and at the ſame time kept within their proper li- 
mits.“ The power of the crown is indeed ſtrong- 
ly ſecured : that its limits are defined, appears 
to be denied by the late far-famed vote of 
the Houle of Commons—* the power of the 
crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and-ought to 
be diminiſhed.” Whether the liberty of the 
fubject be limited, we need not inquire ; every 
man, eſpecially in theſe times, feels the forceful 
truth of the poſition ; whether it be ſecured; let 
us alk the ſufferers under preſs-warrants,. general 
warrants, the powers of an attorney- general, &c. 
The law of this country (you tell us) only 
lays ſuch reſtraints on the actions of individuals 
as are neceſſary for the ſafety and good order 
of the community at large. Was the marriage 
act neceſſary to the community at large? Or, 
was it not rather the ſpawn of ariſtocracy ? 
Are the game laws neceſlary tor the. good: or- 
der of the community? That conſtitutional 
Judge, the late Sir William Blackſtone ſays, 
that they are * a tyranny to the commons. 
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of liberty which reſulted from a perfect quali q; 
in all men. A ſtate of ſociety eannot ſubſiſt with- 
out ſubordination.” So Mr. Paine“ Men are 
born and always continue free and equal in re- 
ſpect of their rights. Civil diſtinctions are found- 
ed on public utility.” —and “ only” fo. Subordina- 
tion is neceſſary; diſtinctions are neceſſary: but 
are privileges neceſſary ? 

« Happily for us,” you ſay, „Ve are not 
bound by any laws, but ſuch as are ordained by 
the virtual conſent of the whole kingdom, and 
which every man has the means of knowing.” 
Theſe, Sir, I have often heard, and heard with 
aſtoniſhment, to be the preſumptions of law. 
What ſays fact 7! Virtual conſent” is a ſhuffling 
evaſive phraſe; a phraſe very unfit for the mouth 
of a lawyer. Virtual conſent,” is conſent in 
effect, though not in form; whereas the bufi- 
neſs of our lawyers is always abundant in form, but 
too often with little juſt fe. But let us put 
the plain honeſt queſtion. It is certainly right, 
it is really neceſſary that government and the 
people ſhould underſtand each other. Long has 
it been the boaſt of writers upon-the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, long has it been a maxim exulted in 
by everyclaſs of the natives of this country, that, 
notwithſtanding the preſent contradictory prac- 
tice, a Britiſh ſubject is to be governed only by 
laws to which he has conſented by himſelf or 
his repreſentative. Now, ſays the Duke of 
Richmond (a man of much preſent impartance 
in the cabinet, and a firm unfaken friend to a 
reform of all public abuſes), “ if this is not a 
maxim of our conſtitution, we ſhould inſtantly 
abandon the error; but if it is the eflential of 
freedom, founded on the eternal principles of 
juſtice and wiſdom, and our unalienable birth- 
right, we ſhould: not heſitate in aſſerting it *.“ 


* Letter to Colonel Sharman and the Iriſh Volunteers, 
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It is right that this queſtion ſhould be openly de- 
cided—that the FM may be no longer 
«« virtually” miſled, but may have a poſitive 
principle for the tuture decifion of this point, 
But, however the right may be determined, 
though I can ſcarcely think that even in theſe 
' times of depravity, we have any men hardy 
enough to deny it, yet the tact is, that the public 
conſent is not given to the formation of the laws 
of this country. The repreſentation of the 
people is partial and unequal ; 4 vaſt majority of 
the community is left unrepreſented ; and its 
moſt eſſential concerns, life, liberty, and property, 
continue in the abſolute diſpoſal of thoſe whom 
they do not chuſe, and over them they have 0 
control *. 

When you add that “ every man has the 
means of knowing the laws“ of our country; 
we muſt aſk what means ? But if we do not ſee 
the fact, we diſcover at leaſt in this aſſertion an 
hyperbole of compliment both to the general 
wealth and intellect of our countrymen. You do 
us the honour to ſuppoſe that all our people are 
able to purchaſe more than an hundred volumes 
of law folios, with commentators and reporters 
beyond all numbers, and that they are able to 
comprehend and digeſt what our Judges often 
diſagree in the conſtruction of. This, Sir, is 
what you ſeem pleaſed to affert, though your 
honeſt brother Blackſtone has declared them to 
be not a little intricate;“ and that in one ſta- 
tute only, 5 Ann. c. 14. there is falſe grammar 
in no fewer than fix places, beſides other miſ- 
takes.” The plain truth, which includes your 
whole poſition on theſe points, ſeems to be ex- 
cellently given by the admirable author of the 


* Letter to Colonel Sharman, 
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World *, The ſtatutes at large are acts of par- 
liament, which all muſt obey, and yet few only 
can purchaſe. Like the ſphynx of antiquity, they 
{peak in enigmas, and yet devour the unhappy 
wretches who comprehend them not.“ So that 
this aſſertion, - Sir, amounts only to another pre- 
ſumption of law: and lawyers have founded a 
wiſe and juſt maxim upon it—viz.—J[gnorantia 
Juris neminem excuſatF. 

Next with reſpect to crimes—*< crimes,” (you 
ſay,) „ muſt not go unpuniſhed.” But in no 
country do ſo many go unpuniſhed, as in our 
own; for inſtance, Barrington, fixteen-ſtring 
Jack, &c. &c. We may venture to boaſt, that 
in the adminiſtration of the criminal law, no na- 
tion has ever been fo careful of the lives and li- 
berty of the ſubject.” This is not a technical, 
but indeed a real truth; and a truth of ſorrow 
to the juſt and the diſcerning. The public pa- 
pers ſtated the following caſes- -April 17th, 1790. 
At the Old Bailey before Lord Kenyon, a woman 
was indicted for ſtealing a lawn cap; the evi- 
dence of the theft was clear, and the poor crea- 
ture trembled for her fate: when lo! the cap 
turned out to be made of miſlin-verdièt not guilty, 
September 1789: Maria Morris was indicted at 
the Old Bailey for robbing her ready furniſhed 
lodgings ; the robbery was proved, the goods 
were found at a pawn-broker's, pledged by her ; 
the defence was, that ſhe rented the whole bouſe 
for a year certain: ergo, Maria could not pot- 
ſibly be guilty of robbing lodgings ; ſhe only 
robbed the whole houſe: Maria was legally ac- 
quitted. 


.* No. 140. 
+ Caligula wrote his laws in a very ſimall character, and hung 
them up upon high pillars, the more effectually to enſnare the 
people. We wiite them in an old black letter, &c. 
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will ſtate one other inſtance December 8, 
1764. Balf and M'Quirk, leaders of a hired 
mob at Brentford election, were convicted of aid- 
ing in the murder of Mr. Clarke; after the trial, 
the priſoner's counſel moved that there was a flaw 
in the inditment, and this was debated on the 
Monday following: when Mr. Juſtice Afton 
quoted the following reprimand trom that great 
lawyer Hale.—“ The picking out of flaws, in in- 
dictments, whereby juſtice is evaded, is a ſcandal 
to law, a degradation to juſtice, and a diſhonour 
to God ;” and yet theſe cut-throats were again 
turned looſe upon the public, 

True it is, that under the benign influence of 
the Proteſtant religion, our laws, require, that 
juſtice ſhall be executed in mercy : but in thele 
inſtances, there appears indeed much of mercy, 
but where is their juſtice ? Here is abundant 
mercy to thieves and murderers, but where is the 
protection promiſed to the honeſt and the good ? 
It ſhould ſeem that reaſon and the civil rights of 
man, were ſacrificed to quibble, ſubtility, and 
faſtidious refinement. | 

« The adminiſtration of the criminal law” is 
indeed lenity itſelf, while the letter of the law 
breathes nothing but blood and flaughter®. 
Can this be juſtified to the public? The legiſ- 
lature is accountable for the ſpirit of our laws; 
but it is the duty of a judge to do, not. to deli- 
berate; to execute, not to ſcrutinize his office, 
«© The privilege (you ſay) of having the matter 


No leſs than 100 acts which men are daily liable to com- 
mit, have been declared by parliament to be felonies without 
benefit of clergy. So dreadful a liſt, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
increaſes the number of offenders. The injured through com- 
paſſion, will often forbear to proſecute; juries. through com- 
paſhon, will ſometimes forget their oaths, and either acquit the 
guilty, or mitigate the nature of the offence ; and judges, 
through compaſſion, will reſpite one half of the convicts, and 


recommend them to mercy. Thus long impunity teaches the 
offender to contemn the laws. Blackſtone, 
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tried before a jury of his equals, is the moſt va- 
luable birth-right of an Engliſhman,” and that 
* the law is no leſs careful in protecting men's 
civil rights and property. The protecting pri- 
vilege here ſtated is indeed an ineſtimable bleſ- 
ning but is it uniformly enjoyed ? If not, how, 
Sir, do you juſtify the refuſal of it? If it be, in 
your own emphatic language, a birth-right, how 
can it, without a groſs violation of conſtitutional 
Principle, ever be withheld? And yet this is 
done, and to an enormous extent. By the ex- 
eiſe laws, (under which ſeven milliens of re- 
venue are now collected) the power of deciding 
upon the property of the ſubject, is placed, not 
in the hands of a jury of his peers, as the con- 
ſtitution directs, but of perſons abſolutely ap- 
pointed by and removeable at the ſole pleaſure 
of the crown, without the right of appeal to an 
independent tri bunal. y 

Here lies the boaſted bulwark of Britiſh liberty. 

When it was attempted to lay cyder under 
the collection of the exciſe, the country gen- 
tlemen oppoſed it as an alarming innovation, 
contending that every private man's house was 
his caſtle, which if ever ſuffered to be invaded, 
there would be an end of their freedom. And 
the ſturdy reſolution of the people rejected an 
exciſe upon tobacco, when propoſed by that 
corrupt miniſter Sir Robert Walpole. 

But now, when we conſider the various and 
almoſt innumerable branches of the revenue, 
which may be in their turns the ſubjects of fraud, 
or at leaſt complaints of fraud, and of courſe the 
objects of this arbitrary juriſdiction, we ſhall find 
that the power of thele (exciſe) officers of the 
crown over the property of the people is increaſ- 
ed to a very formidable height *. ; 


* Blackſtone, vol. iv. p. 281. 5 
Alas! 
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Alas! the people of the preſent day ſeem not 
at all alive to any ſenſe of the ineſtimable value 
of this birtb-right, which they are loſing, 

«« The trial by jury is the moſt tranſcendent pri- 
vilege which any ſubject can enjoy. The trial by 
jury is that which preſerves in the hands of the 
people that ſhare, which they ought to have, in 
the adminiſtration of public juſtice, and prevents 
the encroachments of the more powerful and 
wealthy citizens, it is a duty which every man 
owes to his country, his friends, his poſterity, and 
himſelf, to maintain to the utmoſt of his power 
this valuable conſtitution in all its rights, to 
amend it wherever it is defective; and, above all; 
to guard with the moſt jealous circumſpection 

againſt the introduction of new and arbitrary me- 
thods of trial, which under a variety of plaufible 
pretences, may in time imperceptibly undermine 
this beſt preſervative of Englſh liberty “.“ 

We are alſo aſſured by the ſame author, as well 
as many others, that no Engliſhan can be in any 
ſhape moleſted, either in perſon or property, 
otherwiſe than by a judgment of his peers, and 
according to the law of the land. —And yet we 
learn that, heretofore Mr. Wilkes, as well as 
Meflrs. Wheble, Miller, and other printers, 
were violently and illegally ſeized and impriſon- 
ed, both in perſon and property, by an aſſumed 
authority of thole very men, who were bound to 
protect them. 

The ſame game ſeems to be playing over 
again. Mr. Holland of Oxford-ſtreet, and 
Mr. Ridgway, of York-ſtreet, St. James's, have 
been lately dragged from their families and 
their buſineſs, been impriſoned even with 
felons, during eight and forty hours, in po 


* Blackſtone, vol. iii. c. 24. 
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fitive avowed refuſal of all bail *, under the 
abſolute order of a bench-warrant : have in defiance 
of the boaſted liberality and juſtice of the maxim, 
which lays, that our laws preſume every man to 
be innocent, till his guilt be made manifeſt 
been puniſhed firſt, with a promiſe of being 
heard afterwards. 

So much for the ſecurity we enjoy under the 
vaunted right of protection by juries. So much 


for the ſhare, which the people are ſaid to have 
in the adminiſtration of public juſtice. 


You are pleaſed, Sir, to conclude this para- 
graph with hoping that there is no nation 


where the law is more uprightly and impartially - 


adminiſtered than in our's.” I hope too, that our 
preſent Judges are upright, but this I know— 
that our Judges have not always been ſof. 

Asto your impartiality—you have beard, I pre- 
fume, recent inſtances of ſuits being ſtayed in 
our courts for more than forty years, in caſes too 
where: the rich with-held the property of the 
Poor: Does not ſuch delay and its attendant ex- 
pence operate (though not directly, yet) even- 
tually to a partial adminiſtration of juſtice ? Can 
that diſtributive juſtice be uniformly juſt, which 


„Where, in this caſe, was the ſpirit of the celebrated act 
of Habeas Corpus? Where was the exalted ſtatute of 22 and 
23 of Car. II.? 


+ What is called the uprightness of judges is not enough. 
% Counſel are often in colluſion with the attornies, called petti- 
foggers; favour their prepared evidences, and abuſe thofe who 
are unprepared, with a degree of profligate impfudence and 
and unprincipled villainy, which the judges ſhould correct 
with more determined ſeverity; if they wiſh to preſerve re- 
verence for the laws, and reſpe& for thoſe who adminiſter 
them.” Leſſons to a Prince. | 
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is not ſpeedy, and without expence in its diftri- - 
bution * ? | | | 

« That our commerce is extended beyond 
the example of former ages, is owing, not to 
«« theſe bleſſings,” but to an unexampled con- 
currence of circumitances. 

We at preſent enjoy almoſt the whole of the 
French trade; but how long ſhall we enjoy it ? 
We at preſent poſſeſs a very advantageous treaty 
with France, but are madly haſtening to caſt it 
from us. We at preſent abound. in a baſtard 
wealth, a provincial paper coin, the fallacy of 
which a war will detect. | 

I deny that there “ have been publications 
in which the author diſclaims all ideas of ſub- 
ordination, and that the example of a neigh- 
bouring nation has been recommended as a 
model for our imitation,” either by ſocieties or 
individuals. The real “ circumſtances which 
gave rile to the proclamation” are not viſible to 
the nation. You ſeem fond of the common 
cant of the day, telling us that /owers of ſe- 
dition are abroad.” Sedition is a word of much 
latitude ; and I obſerve that men who wiſh to 
ſupport the meaſures of the preſent government, 
are very fond of dealing in generals. If there 
really exiſt perſons, who are endeavouring to 
deſtroy the. true conſtitution of our country, 
point them out and puniſh them. But it is the 
prevalent preſumption of thinking men, that we 
have no ſuch perſons among us ; but that the 
alarm has been ſpread to anſwer a ſecret pur- 
poſe. And this ſuppoſition is confirmed by 
your obſervation that“ the officers of the 


* Pure juſtice is now gratuitouſly rendered in France, and 
by judges chcſen for a time by the people. Under the eſta- 
bliſhment of our Saxon anceſtors. and by the honeſt operation 
of the true principles of our conſtitution, Engliſhmen are en- 
titled to the ſame rights, 


crown 
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erown have taken all due pains to bring fuck 
offenders to juſtice as have come to their know- 


Tedge.” If there be no other offenders than thoſe 


thus held up to public view, the charge muſt 
reſt upon Paine, Ridgway, Symonds, Holland, 
and others—the publifhers of ſome unpleaſant 
political tenets ; tenets that have eternalized 
the names of Hume, Harrington, Selden, 
Sydney, Hambden, Locke, Pym, Milton, Jehn- 
fon, and Price. Here, and here only are found 
thoſe pretended conſpiracies, which every one 
enquires for, but no one can further reveal. 

Jud ges have created many ſeditions, where the 
people could diſcover no ſuch thing *. And 
what are the concluſive tenets of the prin- 
cipal writers, for publiſhing whoſe works fo 
many induſtrious men have been ſnatched from 
their families by the high hand of power, and 
hurried into the horrors of a priſon ? 

« Revolutions“ ſays one, on the broad 
baſis of theſe principles“ (the real repreſenta- 
tive ſyſtem) „are making their way in Europe; 
it would be wiſdom to anticipate their approach, 
and produce them by reaſon and accommodation, 
rather than commit them to the iſſue of convul- 
ſion f.“ 

We admoniſh our governors” ſays another, 
« to reform” (the repreſentation of the com- 
mons) © while they retain the force to reform 


* Sedition is at preſent a very undefined word. The par- 


tiſans of government wiſh to confound it with reſiſtance of 


oppreſſion, which is a natural, unalienable right. 


Reſiſtance of oppreſſion is the right of taking arms againſt 
unconſtitutional and illegal reſtraint, Sedition is an avowed 
overt act of oppoſition to g f. Oar lis tonal laws . 


+ Mr, Paine's Rights of Man, 
with 
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with dignity and ſecurity. The grievances of 
England do not now, we confeſs, juftify a change 
with violence; but they ave in a rapid progress 
to that fatal ſtate in which they will both Jafst ify 
and produce it, *.” 

« If a wiſh to reform, ** ſays a third, * this 


manifeſt abuſe” (the mock repreſentation of the 


people) be the fame with an intention to over- 
turn the Britiſh conſtitution, 1 muſſ certainly 
admit the charge; but I am ferioafly and de- 
cidedly of opinion, that in the preſent circum- ' 
flances of this country, no man can be juſti- 
ted in going farther than 2 complete and 
effectual reform in the repreſentation of the 
people and the duration of Parliaments. Theſe 
are my fentiments, and the ſentiments of my 
political friends F.“ 

What is there, Sir, in theſe ſuggeſtions that. 
can intimidate men who wiſh well to their 
country? 

The fact is, that great pains have been taken 
ta traduce the principles of thoſe who are the 
beſt friends of the people; who aim only to rea- 
lize our boaſted conftitution, and for that purpoſe 
to remove the rottenneſs of our prefent repreſen- 
tation; to reſtore - the right of voting univer- 


tally to every man, not Nw rec by nature 


for want of reaſon, or by law far the commiſſion 
of crimes, together with annual elections; 
knowing ** that all other plans have been found 
inſufficient to intereſt and animate the 


body of the people, from whoſe earneſtneks alone 
any reform can be expected.” Thi is the 


ticular, *< which of all others mok deſerves the 


Mr. Mackintosb's Vindiciæ. 
7 Cooper's Reply to Mr. 8 hang a 
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power to authority. For power, ariſing from 
ſtrength, is always in thoſe that are governed, 


few f.“ 


ſabjected a part to the vubcle. 


to have diſcovered; and are beginning to aſſert 
their ſovereignty: I wiſh the frauds and fallacies 


Government, p. 34- 


„ 


attention of the public, as it would include 
every other advantage which a nation can 
wiſh “.“ 

Sir, the times are extremely critical; the 
public mind is highly agitated :—it yet remains 
to ad minſtration to deliberate, whether (in the 
phraſe of the people,.) honeſty be not the beſt 
policy? Whether they may not, by timely 
conceſſion, even honourably preſerve ſome por- 
tion of the ſpoils of which they are ſo tenacious? 
Whether their own ſecurity, as well as that 
of their country, demands not an endeavour to 
conciliate the eſteem of the public ? 

Opinion is the true ground and foundation 
of all government, and that which ſubjects 


who are many ; but authority, ariſing from 
opinion, is in thoſe that govern, who are but 


The depoſitaries of delegated power, whether 
called princes, ſenates, or parliaments, are not 
proprietors or maſters ; they are ſubject to the 
people, who form and ſupport the ſociety ; ſub. 
je&t by an eternal law of nature; which has ever 


The people, Sir, the people are in every king- 
dom the natural ſovereign : a truth, which in 
moſt other parts of Europe they ſeem at length 


of your proteſſion may not ſoon prove one of the 


* The Duke of Richmond's Letter. 
+ Sir William Temple's Eſſay on the Origin and Nature of 
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leading cauſes * of their doing the ſame in Great 
Britain. 


Jam, Sir, 


JUSTITIA. 


London, Dec. 20, 1792. 
To Sir V. H. Aſbburſ, Knight. 


* « If I were able to deſcribe the full extent of the effects o 
a rational ſyſtem of juriſprudence on the happineſs of men, 
and then exhibit the perversions and corruptions attendant on 
this busineſs in most of the governments of Europe, it would 
farniſh one of the moſt * arguments in favour of 2 
general revolution, and afford no ſmall conſolation to thoſe 
perſons who look forward with certainty to ſuch an event.“ 


BarLow's ADVICE. 


« Happy the nation, where the knowledge of the law is not 
a ſcience.” Beccaria, chap. 14. 


THE END, 
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